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THE  PRESENT  RURAL  SITUATION 

The  Conference  which  is  now  beginning  in  this  City  is 
only  another  indication  of  the  awakening  of  the  business 
men  of  the  United  States  to  the  need  of  concerted  action  on 
their  part  for  the  improvement  of  country  life  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  because  .of  the  close  interdependence  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  To  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  rural  districts 
the  constantly  growing  unrest  among  the  agricultural  classes 
has  been  fully  apparent.  By  city  men,  except  as  they  are 
farm  owners,  this  has  only  been  faintly  realized.  The  unrest 
which  has  been  growing  in  the  country  has  been  brought 
about  by  many  causes,  both  economic  and  social.  A  belief 
on  the  part  of  young  people  and  women  on  the  farms  that 
country  life  is  dull  drudgery  and  that  a  brighter,  happier  life 
lies  in  the  city  seems  to  prevail. 

Farm  labor  has  become  more  and  more  discontented.  We 
have  a  man  farming  for  us  who  has  four  sons ;  two  of  them 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  left  for  the  city 
to  become  mechanics ;  the  other  two  have  not  a  good  word 
to  say  for  farm  life  and  are  panting  to  get  away.  They  will 
go  as  soon  as  they  are  eighteen.  Nearly  every  day  some 
farm  hand  appears  at  the  office  with  complaints  about  his 
work,  his  wages,  his  hours.  Adjustments  in  and  out  of  reason 
are  made,  days  off  are  given,  a  horse  for  going  visiting,  every 
concession  to  induce  them  to  remain.  Extra  labor  for  press¬ 
ing  seasonal  occupations,  such  as  harvesting,  filling  silos,  etc., 
is  almost  impossible  to  find.  To  solve  this  problem  every 
rural  community  will  have  to  co-operate  in  establishing  some 
winter  industry  to  hold  the  labor  supply.  The  interchange 
of  labor  between  farms  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  because  a  farmer  must  always  return  the  favor 
at  the  time  convenient  for  his  neighbor  and  most  inconvenient 
for  himself. 

THE  FARMER  AS  A  SELLER. 

The  need  for  a  closer  relationship  between  the  food  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  food  consumer  and  the  elimination  of  the 
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class  which  preys  on  both,  is  the  talk  of  the  hour,  and  will 
only  cease  when  full  knowledge  regarding  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  both  producer  and  consumer.  At 
present  the  farmer  knows  not  to  whom  his  product  goes 
any  more  than  the  city  man  knows  from  whom  his  food 
comes.  Neither  does  the  farmer,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
know  how  to  prepare  his  product  for  market.  If  only  the 
Farmers’  Institute  force,  which  sends  five  speakers  to  nearly 
every  village  and  town  in  each  state  to  talk  on  technical 
agriculture,  would  advertise  one  demonstration  meeting  for 
each  of  these  villages  showing  how  to  prepare  chickens  for 
market,  how  to  pack  apples,  etc.,  farmers  would  attend 
these  meetings  and  the  State’s  funds  would  not  be  wasted 
in  holding  large  numbers  of  meetings,  which  are  but  poorly 
attended.  It  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  the  first  importance 
how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grows 
now;  the  problem  is  where  and  how  to  market  what  the 
farmer  has  already  grown. 

If  a  prosperous  and  contented  class  is  desirable  on  our 
farms,  and  if  a  reasonable  priced  food  supply  is  essential  to 
city  dwellers,  some  closer  touch  and  clearer  knowledge  must 
be  brought  about.  At  present  there  is  a  strong  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  and  producer,  that  a  sinister  and 
malign  influence  is  at  work  in  hidden  ways  to  rob  both  par¬ 
ties.  Public  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  undoubtedly  show 
that  the  devil  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  Ignorance 
raises  barriers  which  knowledge  might  level.  The  expense 
of  transportation  and  handling  the  farmer’s  product  is  large. 
But  at  present  it  is  made  out  to  be  so  large  that  neither  the 
man  who  grew  it  nor  the  man  who  eats  it  is  considered. 
After  an  investigation  of  five  hundred  dairy  farms  in  Western 
New  York,  Dr.  John  R.  Williams,  of  Rochester,  discovered 
that  the  average  investment  required  for  operating  a  dairy 
farm  in  western  New  York  producing  160  quarts  of  milk 
daily  was  $9,000.  One  dealer  in  the  city  can  easily  deliver 
the  milk  of  three  such  farms.  His  total  investment  rarely 
exceeds  $2,500.  Thus,  three  farmers  in  the  country  with 
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a  total  investment  of  $27,000  receive  less  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  than  one  distributor  in  the  city  with  not  more  than 
one-tenth  the  investment,  and  the  risks  and  labor  of  the 
farmer  are  really  much  greater. 

THE  FARMER  AS  A  BUYER. 

In  the  country  districts  where  the  farmer  is  a  wholesale 
buyer  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  a  retail  buyer.  He  buys 
thousands  of  pounds  of  wire  fencing,  horse  shoes,  hardware 
of  all  sorts,  feeds  and  fertilizers  by  the  hundred  tons,  and 
agricultural  implements  of  expensive  sorts.  But  his  local 
dealers  treat  him  as  if  he  were  the  housewife  who  is  buy- 
ing  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  quarter  pound  of  tea.  He  gets 
very  little  more  consideration  for  a  big  order  than  for  a  small 
one.  As  a  result,  when  he  has  cash  he  is  buying  of  the  mail¬ 
order  houses  rather  than  deal  with  his  local  merchant,  and 
his  local  merchant  when  he  has  no  cash  and  wants  credit 
sells  him  a  poor  article  at  a  high  price.  A  state  of  anger 
and  resentment  exists  between  himself  and  the  local  mer¬ 
chants.  This  summer  we  had  occasion  to  buy  50  window 
sash  for  a  dairy  barn.  We  got  an  estimate  from  three  local 
planing  mills  for  this  work.  Their  price  was  $1.75  per  win¬ 
dow.  W e  asked  them  if  they  could  not  consider  some  re¬ 
duction  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  order.  Thev  said  it 
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was  impossible.  We  ordered  the  windows  from  a  mail-order 
house  and  got  them  for  $1.23  a  window,  including  freight. 
The  local  planing  mills  have  one  price  for  local  orders  and 
another  price  for  orders  from  nearby  cities  where  they  have 
more  competition.  The  farmer  can  buy  southern  pine  lum¬ 
ber  at  $8.00  to  $15.00  a  thousand  and  it  costs  him  less,  even 
paying  freight,  than  to  buy  lumber  from  the  local  dealers 
who  would  charge  him  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  a  thousand  for 
the  poorest. 

The  question  of  feed  in  the  farming  districts  is  also  seri¬ 
ous.  The  following  instance  in  Tioga  County  has  come  to 
my  knowledge:  At  the  present  time  the  farmers  are  selling 
off  their  cows  for  almost  anything  they  can  get,  whole  herds 
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going  for  a  song,  because  the  dry  weather  last  summer  killed 
the  pasture  and  hay  and  the  corn  crop  is  almost  a  failure. 
The  local  mills  are  selling  feed  for  not  less  than  $30  a  ton. 
Consequently,  the  farmers  must  sell  off  their  herds,  as  they 
cannot  buy  at  this  price.  It  will  be  at  least  five  years  before 
they  can  regain  their  present  status.  Even  supposing  this 
matter  only  concerned  the  farmers  themselves,  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  tragic.  What  makes  it  right  that  the  mills  should 
charge  $30  a  ton  for  feed?  I  sell  my  wheat  for  85  cents  a 
bushel,  and  out  of  that  wheat  the  miller  gets  flour,  bran, 
middlings,  and  shorts,  to  double  and  treble  his  profits.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  are  in  many  places  so  hard  pressed  for  cash 
that  they  must  sell  all  they  can  at  the  lowest  price  when 
the  markets  are  glutted  in  the  fall  and  buy  back  on  credit  at 
high  prices  in  the  spring. 

PROTECTION  NEEDED. 

The  seed  situation  is  worse  in  the  rural  districts  than  al¬ 
most  any  other.  Such  a  thing  as  good  seed  is  unknown.  If  the 
farmer  sends  away  to  the  big  seed  houses  he  is  just  as  likely  to 
get  more  weeds  than  good  seed,  or  to  get  seeds  ten  years 
old  which  may  or  may  not  germinate.  Much  has  already 
been  done  in  guaranteeing  fertilizers,  yet  much  remains  to 
to  be  done.  Misleading  labels  are  still  seen  on  fertilizer  bags. 
On  account  of  scientific  knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper 
using  of  fertilizers,  the  average  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  any  case.  Analysis  of  feeds  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  and  the  more  upright  a  State  Government  is  in 
this  matter  the  more  it  can  serve  the  farmer  and  through 
him  the  State.  There  is  great  possibility  of  graft  in  the  whole 
matter  as  it  stands  at  present. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  unprotected  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer,  the  situation  which  he  cannot  remedy  and 
from  which,  if  he  is  worth  conserving  and  is  a  useful  citizen 
of  whom  the  country  has  need,  he  must  be  delivered.  That 
he  is  a  desirable  citizen  and  belongs  to  a  more  essential  class 
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than  any  other  has  been  realized  by  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Denmark. 

Here  I  wish  to  pause  to  recommend  to  the  careful  study 
of  this  municipality  and  of  its  large  seed  houses  the  work 
done  in  Denmark  by  a  seed  house  in  putting  on  the  market 
seed  which  had  been  tested  and  whose  viability  and  purity 
could  be  vouched  for.  The  work  of  this  firm  obtained  such 
significance  that  the  Government  took  over  its  plants  and 
farmers  are  planting  only  first-class,  weed-free,  tested  seed. 
Now,  since  the  various  farm  crops  and  products  are  of  far 
more  value  to  the  nation  than  all  the  organized  dealers  of 
all  sorts,  taken  severally,  or  taken  together,  it  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  the  business  of  this  nation  to  see  that  the 
farmer  gets  fair  play  and  a  square  deal.  It  should  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  foul  seed,  or  seed  which  is  diseased  or  bad, 
to  be  put  on  sale  in  even  the  smallest  country  store.  Fines 
can  be  imposed  and  seeds  tested  by  Government  inspection 
which  will  soon  make  it  impossible  to  furnish  low  grade 
seed  at  high  prices  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case.  By 
testing  cabbage  seeds  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  has  found 
that  varieties  sold  as  early  are  frequently  late,  that  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  early  cabbage  does  not  mature  until  late,  which  will 
often  rob  a  market  gardner  of  his  whole  early  cabbage  crop. 
This  is  equally  true  of  all  other  truck  and  farm  seeds. 

After  all,  we  are  perhaps  asking  why  should  the  farmer 
be  protected  more  than  any  other  class?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  He  operates  on  a  small  scale;  his  profits  are  small 
as  compared  with  many  other  businesses.  He  must  have 
ready  to  his  hand  when  the  seasons  come  round  a  reliable 
source  of  supply  for  all  his  needs.  He  cannot  rush  about  the 
country  hunting  up  his  seeds,  fertilizers,  feeds,  etc.  He  must 
accept  what  he  is  sold  by  dealers.  If  he  alone  suffered  when 
the  crops  failed  there  might  be  some  who  would  decline  to 
protect  him,  but  since  we  are  all  dependent  on  him  it  is  our 
duty  to  conserve  the  farmer. 
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FARM  CREDIT. 

Of  the  bitter  need  for  a  better  system  of  credit  for  farm- 
ers  I  shall  leave  it  for  those  more  expert  than  I  to  speak. 
That  this  need  exists  I  am  well  aware.  That  better  facilities 
for  it  must  be  brought  about.  I  am  very  sure.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  righting  of  these  wrongs  is 
up  to  the  cities.  The  farmer  can  scratch  along  somehow, 
he  can  still  feed  himself  and  his  family,  but  if  the  city  food 
supply  is  scarce  and  dear,  remember  that  at  present  there 
is  no  inducement  for  the  farmer  to  increase  it.  With  fair 
conditions,  and  a  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  municipal¬ 
ities,  that  they  can  better  existing  conditions,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  eastern  United  States  should  not  become  as 
prosperous  an  agricultural  section  as  the  west.  For  one 
thing  is  pre-eminently  true,  that  we  have  but  barely  scratched 
the  surface  of  our  agricultural  possibilities. 
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